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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PRESIDENT GRAHAM’S ADDRESS 


The address of President Frank P. Graham of the University of 
North Carolina before the joint meeting of committees on appropri- 
ations of the House and Senate of the General Assembly on January 
29 has been characterized by the Honorable Josephus Daniels, Editor 
of the Raleigh News and Observer, as the most impressive presenta- 
tion of a cause that any one has made to an appropriations committee 
of the North Carolina legislature in this generation. In order to pass 


on to our readers as much as possible of what President Graham had 
to say in presenting the cause of education in general and of higher 
education in particular in North Carolina, we are giving over our 
editorial columns of this issue to liberal excerpts from his address. 


In this committee hearing is focused for a few minutes the work of three 
important agencies of the state, the budget commission, the University, and 
the legislature of North Carolina, all three at work in most difficult times 
against great odds for the welfare of North Carolina. Let us all, charged with 
a responsibility of far-reaching consequences in the policy making of a great 
state, as far as humanly possible, strip our minds of any prejudgment and 
consider the meaning of the figures in this budget in our capacity as makers 
of budgets and builders of the state. We believe in budget making as a basis 
of state making. The keeping of books is necessary to the keeping of the 
commonwealth. The University adopted the budget system before the state did 
and has tried to use the budget, not as a straight-jacket, but as an instrument 
of economy and the efficient life. 

In making up the budget for the biennium, 1931-33, we asked for the 
restoration of the budget set up in legislative appropriations for the biennium, 
1929-31. The commission’s recommendation and the legislative appropriation for 
1930-31 was $875,000 to meet our bare and vital needs. This was cut 20 per 
cent or from $875,000 to $700,000. Now this $700,000 has been cut in the 
proposed budget to $573,600. From $875,000 to 700,000 to $573,600 makes a 
tremendous cut of 34.4 per cent for the brief period of two years. What ‘he 
34 per cent cut will do the University can be judged from what the 20 per 
cent cut has already done and is doing every day of the current year. 
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This 20 per cent cut which went into effect July 1, 1930, was a terrific 
biow which the University, shaken to the very center of her being, has taken 
standing up in good sportsmanship along with her sister institutions, but with 
a destructive strain on the inner resources and quality of her life and their 
lives. At the end of the last University year our losses in men of the first 
rank constitute a list of president, dean, scholars, scientists, and great teachers 
eminent in America for their productive and inspirational values. For the 
most part they have not been replaced. 

** * * & * 


I know something of the terrible economic situation in the state and coun- 
try. I know something of the almost heroic collection of large sums of back 
taxes from powerful financial interests by the present administration in help- 
ing to tide the state over these critical months. I am not insensible to some 
of the patriotic impulses of those who champion the radical budget proposals 
as the way to meet a desperate situation. Yet I wish to say that it is my 
considered opinion that the budget reductions and the ten per cent salary and 
wage cut is unwise in principle, unfair in its application, and destructive in its 
consequences to the public service, public schools, state colleges, and the public 
welfare. 

Let us take, for example, the salaries of teachers. It is clearly unwise to 
cut down the efficiency of those engaged in the most productive business in 
the state. Salaries are part of the basis of the productive power of the teach- 
ers. Up to a certain point, certainly not yet reached in North Carolina, the 
salary of the teacher is a guarantee of the security of spirit and well-being 
necessary for the most creative work. The salary of the teacher is com- 
paratively modest, even in a time of depression, for persons of like ability, 
training, and life investments. Those in business and the other professions 
whose incomes in a depression come down as a minimum toward the maximum 
salaries of teachers, consider such reductions intolerable. Despite the deep 
satisfactions intrinsic in the teaching life, the failure to provide a decent sal- 
ary scale tends to keep out and drive out superior persons and impairs the 
value of those who remain. If teachers volunteered to give up a part of their 
salaries, as many would do in the public interest, a people who know what they 
owe their children, would refuse in the interests of the public. Salaries of 
teachers and public servants do not go up correspondingly in times of prosperity 
and should not be singled out to come down in a time of depression by what 
in effect is an extra 10 per cent income tax on one group. The teachers have 
not been on the joy ride and it is hardly fair to ask them to pay for those 
who have. If the ten per cent cut has for its purpose a relief for business it 
should be remembered that ihe efficiency and productive value of public edu- 
cation is the, chief business of the commonwealth. If this ten per cent cut is 
only an emergency measure it is yet such a radical and dramatic precedent that 
it will qualify the contract and tenure of teachers for a generation. If the 
ten per cent cut is a measure to pay off the debt, we should remember that 
the schools and colleges aré the chief resources in the long run by which the 
debt will be paid. We must pay dollar for dollar and interest, too. To tear 
down is a wasteful way to pay up. Depressions are temporary but youth is 
eternally resurgent with the resources of recovery and advance. Let us pay 
up the long running debt by the long-run building up of the capacities and pow- 
ers of the people. We must build on the solid ground of public health, public 
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welfare, and public education as the foundations of an intellectually effective, 
economically productive, and a spiritually beautiful civilization. Close to the 
heart of it all are the teachers in the schools and colleges whose salaries con- 
stitute a part of their working equipment for the day’s job. 

- 7 * * om * 


These considerations are intensified in the case of the state colleges and the 
University. It is my responsibility and my joy to speak without apology for 
the University of the people of North Carolina. Her life is interwoven with 
almost a century and half of the history of our state. The University is the 
soul of the soul of North Carolina. Tear her down and you tear across the 
heart strings of a people. Rising from the ruins of reconstruction she has these 
fifty years been gradually and wholesomely building in the strength of her 
faculty, in the quality of her work, and in the spirit of her student body, into 
one of the great universities of America. Deposited out of a great past for 
my detached recognition and your information as we fight for her life in this 
her darkest hour in fifty years, is a faculty of productive scholars and teachers 
recognized all over the nation as a great scientific and economic asset to North 
Carolina and one of the strongest intellectual and spiritual agencies at work 
in America. These men work quietly but their names are respected in two 
hemispheres. They are subject to the constant pressure of call from the great- 
est universities in America. 

* *” * *” * * 

The budget confiscates large proportions of student laboratory fees in all 
departments of the University, midstream this year and all next year. We can 
but believe that a mistake has been made without knowledge of its unfairness 
to the students in a direct confiscation of their money for other purposes than 
for which it is expressly paid. Such a practice is indefensible on the part 
of a self-respecting state. 

Also indefensible is the taking over in the budget of ten per cent of the 
Kenan Fund, the Ledoux and other fellowships into the general fund for state 
budgetary allocation. This shows a reckless and wasteful disregard of the 
effects of such budgeting on the possibility of future endowments. 


* es. & & BS @ 


The request for this restoration comes out of the history of a people who, 
in the midst of Civil War and desolation, maintained their educational institu- 
tions against great depressive odds; who, in the midst of the post-war ruins 
turned to the schools and colleges as the way of recovery and advance; and 
who caught the profound significance of the philosophy of Lee when, above 
the wreckage of 1867, he called to the depressed spirit of a broken people with 
these simple words, “The thorough education of all classes of the people is the 
best way to bring prosperity to the South.” I can see him as he turns his back 
on offers of wealth and ease, rides off on old Traveller on his four day journey 
through the hills to take up his work of restoration in the strategic college in 
the Valley of Virginia—an example to his and our generation. 

We, in our turn, are now in the midst of a great depression. There are 
those who would conscientiously turn us back on the old road of ignorance, 
poverty, and despair. They would, because of the great load of our invest- 
ments, jeopardize the value of the investments by lowering the quality of the 
life for which the investments were made. 
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We musi tighten up but we must hold on. We must not throw away what 
we already have. We will say with Foch, below the Marne in the midst of 
his great depressions, "My right flank is broken and my left flank is beaten 
back, we will attack with the center.” With the school in the center, flanked 
by farm and factory, we will hold on now against the better day that is to 
come. 





HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR EXAMINATIONS 


The Committee on College Admissions of the North Carolina 
College Conference has announced February 19 as the date for the 
High School Senior Examinations this year. It is estimated that 
approximately 18,000 white high school seniors will take the exami- 
nation this year, and perhaps 2,400 colored seniors. 

The examination for 1931 is of the same type given in previous 
years except that the alternative sections 





French, Latin, Agriculture, 
and Home Economics—have been omitted. This omission was made 
necessary by a reduction in the amount of the assessment on the 
colleges. 

The program of senior examinations in North Carolina is unique. 
The examinations are administered by the high school principal, col- 
lected by the State Department of Education, marked by the depart- 
ments of education in the various colleges, tabulated and reported by 
the Bureau of Educational Research of the University of North 
Carolina, and financed by the North Carolina College Conference. 
Several other states have high school examination programs, but they 
are administered almost entirely by some one agency—usually, the 
state university. The State of Alabama and the State of Kentucky 
are considering the establishment of a senior examination system 
similar to that now existing in North Carolina—M. R. T. 





ACADEMIC CONTESTS 


We are publishing herewith an announcement concerning the academic con- 
tests for North Carolina high schools which will be held under the auspices of 
the University Extension Division and the several departments concerned of 
the University of North Carolina in the spring of 1931. These contests will 
be: the seventh annual high school Latin contest, the sixth annual high school 
French contest, the sixth annual high school Spanish contest, and the sixth 
annual high school mathematics contest. 

Participation in these contests is open to all accredited North Carolina public 
high schools. The dates for holding the several contests are as follows: Latin 
contest, February 27; French contest, March#13; Spanish contest, March 27; 
ard Mathematics contest, April 24. The closing dates for the entry of high 
schools in the contests are as follows: Latin contest, February 23; French 
contest, March 9; Spanish contest, March 23; and Mathematics contest, April 
20.—E. R. R. 
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ETHICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOL 
ROUTINE 


R. L. Lyman 
The University of Chicago 


NE of the greatest teachers of sociology, showing how man has 
(aa from the most primitive state, was accustomed to 
liken the time since man has been man, to twenty-four hours. Of this 
time only the final period of six seconds corresponds to the time of 
civilization. And that final six seconds began six thousand years 
ago in Egypt when civilization as we understand it today can hardly 
be said to have existed. During the twenty-four hours minus six 
seconds there developed the human being. In him then as today was 
the subconscious mind which welled up through the stages of evolu- 
tion, made up of instincts and resulting in instinctive actions, super- 
imposed on which grew the conscious mind, which gradually as- 
sumed some faint control over the unconscious. The significance of 
this for character training is that ethical conduct is primarily a matter, 
not of the intellect, but of the instincts and emotions. The conscious 
mind may and often does inhibit certain instinctive responses, may 
and often does support and promote other instinctive responses. But 
conduct is always mainly a matter of instinctive responses. 

If this be true, we need to discard as misleading any such term 
as ethical instruction; perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
instruction in ethics signifies the actual teaching of that subject as in 
college courses. We may even admit that an acquaintance with, an 
understanding of, ethics, probably does have some minor influence 
upon conduct. In contrast with “instruction in ethics” we may place 
the term “ethical training,” or the even more comprehensive term 
“ethical education.” The difference implied may at first seem to be 
merely a matter of diction. But the implication is more far reaching. 
Teaching about conduct is too often in church school and secular 
school identified with training in conduct. The two are in reality as 
far apart as the poles. Upon the erroneous identification of the two 
are based many of the pitifully futile attempts to educate children 
ethically through a traditional curriculum of subject matter treated 
largely if not entirely from the point of view of knowledge and 
understanding. 

The command of subject matter as the primary objective of the 
educative process is rapidly being discarded even.in the traditional 
“subjects” of the curriculum. We no longer are satisfied if our 
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students “know” a few English classics “through and through.” We 
are far more interested in making their acquaintance with literature 
develop in them efficient habits and skills and desirable attitudes to- 
ward literature. The ultimate test of the value of the study of liter- 
ature in the high school is not a glib acquaintance with the facts of 
English literature, although at the right time and place a compre- 
hensive over-view of literature as a great racial inheritance is a part 
of the education of every cultured person. But a verbatim knowledge 
of even the greatest masterpieces is of little permanent merit, if in 
acquiring that information, the student has failed to develop skills, 
habits, and attitudes which make him a proficient reader, with tastes 
for the better literature as contrasted with the cheap and tawdry. 
Similarly, our pupils are to become science minded, social minded— 
that is, trained in the workmanship of educated men and women in 
the various fields of human thought. All this involves, even in in- 
struction in English, science, social studies and the rest, that the 
curriculum is no longer conceived as a mosaic of unrelated pieces of 
subject matter, but as a series of pupil experiences, through which 
the learners are wisely guided. In short the curriculum consists of 
action-patterns. Reputable and valuable subject matter, of course, 
we must have in abundance. But habits and attitudes are the results 
of habitual responses, training in which can result only from repeated 
experiences in action-patterns. 

Enlightened educational thought, then, conceives of the cur- 
riculum, not as so much subject matter, but as so many action-pat- 
terns. Of course, action-patterns inevitably must be associated with 
concrete situations. This is true with a subject like English com- 
position; it is doubly true with a subject like ethical conduct—say 
honesty or generosity. Take a concrete case. The writer visited a 
seventh grade class “taking” a spelling test in a junior high school 
of San Antonio, Texas. The room was crowded ; thirty-five children 
were packed in a room intended to accommodate twenty-five. As 
the teacher pronounced the words, each child while he was writing, 
held a large sheet of paper suspended above his right hand, effectually 
concealing his manuscript from the eyes of his neighbors. When 
the twenty words were written, the “President” of the room was re- 
quested by the teacher to explain the suspended white sheets to the 
visitor. With simplicity and clarity, the thirteen year old President 
explained to this effect: “When we are thinking how to spell our 
words, we sometimes want to look around. In doing so we are likely 
to look at each other’s papers. We think that we can help each other 
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by using our white sheets.” Now we may assume that this procedure 
was practiced habitually by that home-room whenever they had a 
spelling test. The repeated practice, in concrete situations, involved 
an action-pattern of helping one another. Here indeed, the twenty 
words of the test constituted the subject matter; but the curriculum 
was the practice in spelling, and the ground for ethical training was 
the action-pattern of mutual helpfulness. 

An examination of this spelling “lesson” will reveal the character- 
istics of a “situation” which has the four elements considered vital in 
building up action-patterns of ethical values. First, the situation was 
understood by the pupils. Second, it was emotionalized ; the feelings 
were involved as well as the ideas. Third, it was generalized ; with- 
out preaching, the theme of mutual helpfulness was frequently de- 
veloped in other class and school situations. Fourth, it was prac- 
ticed ; the white protective sheets were habitually used; repeated in 
cycles, the implications of protecting one another had a chance, at 
least, to become a permanent part of the pupil’s social equipment. 

Quite obviously the action-pattern concreted in the spelling situ- 
ation must be classed as indirect character training as contrasted with 
direct. Proficiency in spelling was the primary objective; one nar- 
row phase of conduct was secondary. One school of thinkers are 
quite outspoken in denying that such indirect ethical instruction can 
have any value. Their argument runs in this vein: a learning situ- 
ation must involve elements or factors that are precisely identical 
with a life situation; if not, no carry-over value will obtain. They 
say that outside of the classroom, pupils will not hold white sheets 
ever written work to protect their neighbors. Therefore the situation, 
artificial and academic, is valueless. In contrast with this view is 
the one held by other psychologists who, admitting doubt concerning 
formal discipline and transfer of training, nevertheless believe that 
learners have powers of generalization, of seeing through similarities 
in situations even though identity of elements is not present. This 
latter group, then, would see some hope for ethical values in learning 
patterns that are not specifically identical with life patterns. It is 
not at all the purpose here to enter into this controversy, except to 
say that if the first view is correct, attempts for indirect ethical train- 
ing are of no value. 

The writer has recently visited three leading junior high schools 
in three widely distributed sections of the country. Of the first, the 
principal was a veritable martinet. Order as such was perfect in his 
school. Military discipline was never more efficacious. The children 
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were good little soldiers, always in fear of punishment; at every 
“bell” they metaphorically clicked their heels, touched their caps and 
fell in line. The second school had developed pupil participation in 
government to the opposite extreme. The machinery of pupil of- 
ficialdom was obvious and pronounced at every turn of the hall. 
Elaborate home-room organizations and class organizations tripped 
over one another’s heels. In fact the children were so busy being 
“citizens” that they seemed to have little time left for being learners. 
The third school was revelation of what an enlightened citizenship of 
children can and will do when responsibility for decent social conduct 
is made a matter of individual conscience. No military commands on 
the one hand; no over-conspicuous, creaking machinery of self-gov- 
ernment on the other. The school of 1,300 pupils had only two stu- 
dent monitors who were stationed at the doors of the cafeteria at noon 
as traffic officers. Passing through the halls was informal ; to the right 
and left the children walked, chatting quietly and contentedly with 
each other. They said “hello” to every teacher, and the Principal 
passing through the hall said “hello John,” “Mary” or “Joe” to every 
child. Of course cases of “discipline” occasionally arise. But the 
solution is revealed by treating all such cases as symptoms to be con- 
sidered by teacher (or principal) and offender, and sometimes the 
parent concerned. In this school the modest home-room, class and 
school-governing agencies manned by pupils, are entirely legislative, 
practical, constructive. Their main business is not punitive. Pupils 
and teachers codperate in the development of a public and individual 
conscience for social conduct of high order. 

If ethical values can grow out of school routine, we have touched 
on two of the three major varieties of situations: the situation which 
is incidental to class routine, and the situation in which the action- 
patterns are definitely developed through pupil participation in self 
government. The third form, that ought to be generally capitalized, 
but unfortunately is not, consists of the ethical values of the school 
subjects themselves. Especially the arts—music, drawing, dancing, 
and the like-—as well as literature, science, the social studies, all in- 
dubitably have associations with the finer aspects of living, which 
capable teachers should be able to capitalize without long discourses 
on moral values. Repeated exposure to the first rate in art, accom- 
panied, on the part of some learners, by the satisfaction of enjoy- 
ment in production, ought to have ethical accompaniments. Ideals 
of human thought and conduct ought to lie in every cultural subject. 
Unfortunately as yet, we have not learned how to capitalize them. 
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THE BROOKINGS REPORT ON 
EDUC ATION* 

[We are reprinting herewith the recommendations of the Brookings report 
on the reorganization of the machinery for the administration of education in 
North Carolina. Chapter VIII of the report deals with Education. We are 
omitting the first part of the chapter, which describes the present organization, 


and are reprinting only the latter part which presents the proposed reorgani- 
zation.—EbirTor. ] 


PROPOSED ORGANIZATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


UR STUDY of state educational organization and adminis- 
QO tration has revealed that a number of changes are necessary and 
desirable if efficiency and economy in state government is to be had. 
Some of these embody constitutional amendment and others require 
action on the part of the General Assembly. A few improvements 
can be effected without resort to either constitutional or statutory 
changes. We recommend as follows: 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


1. Eliminate from the Constitution those sections relating to the 
State Board of Education and to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and replace them with sections vesting the Legislature with 
power to establish the necessary agencies. 


STATUTORY 


1. Create a State Board of Education of seven members, to be 
appointed by the Governor for seven-year overlapping terms and vest 
the appointment of the Commissioner of Education in this board. 

2. Define the responsibilities of the State Board of Education in 
terms of general policy, leaving to the Commissioner wide authority 
with respect to details of administration. 

3. Abolish the State Board for Vocational Education and transfer 
its functions to the State Board of Education when the constitutional 
change is made. 

4. Abolish all independent boards of trustees for the teacher 
training schools and vest the management and supervision of such 
schools in the proposed State Board of Education. Pending consti- 
tutional change, create one board of nine members appointed by Gov- 
ernor for all teacher training institutions. 

* Report on a Survey of the Organization and Administration of the State Government 


of North Carolina. Submitted to Governor O. Max Gardner by the Institute of Govern- 
ment Research of the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1930. 
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5. When the proposed State Board of Education is created, abol- 
ish the boards for the two schools for the blind and deaf and vest 
management and supervision in the State Board. 

6. Abolish the Committee on High School Text-Books and the 
Textbook Commission and transfer their functions to the proposed 
State Board of Education. 

7. Abolish the Library Commission and the Board of Trustees of 
the State Library and transfer their functions to the Department of 
Education. Transfer the North Carolina Historical Commission and 
Legislative Reference Library to the Department of Education. 

8. Transfer all clerical, executive, and stenographic work of the 
various professional registration boards to the Department of Edu- 
cation where all records can be centralized in one bureau. 

9. Provide that all purchases of educational institutions be made 
through the Bureau of Purchase and Contract in the Service of Gen- 
eral Administration. 

10. Provide that all plans for buildings at educational institutions 
be drawn by the Department of Highways and Public Works and 
that that Department have supervision over all construction. 

11. Establish in the proposed Bureau of Administration of the 
Department, a Division of Business Management for the purpose of 
rendering aid to local school units in the business administration of 
schools. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

1. Reorganize the Department of Education in the interests of 
simplicity and economy. 

2. Institute a thorough study of state educational institutions for 
the purpose of eliminating duplication at the various schools, fixing 
faculty salary standards and schedules of tuition fees, and defining 
general institutional policies. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE NECESSARY 

To open the way for effective state school organization and ad- 
ministration all sections of the Constitution relating to the State 
Board of Education and the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
should be eliminated. These sections should be replaced by provis- 
ions vesting the General Assembly with authority to create the neces- 
sary agencies for carrying on educational activities. It is noteworthy 
that the 1920 report of the State Educational Commission, prepared 
with the aid of the General Education Board, specifically recom- 
mended this constitutional change. 

It is quite generally agreed that as important a state function as 
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education cannot be adequately supervised by an ex officio board. 
Members of boards of this type are so occupied with their regular 
duties that they have but little time to devote to other matters. In 
North Carolina, this fact should be reason enough for advocating a 
change in the present set-up. None of the members of the State 
Board can be expected to bring constructive thought to educational 
problems when their own duties, of an entirely foreign nature, pre- 
clude time and attention to the diverse and intricate phases of educa- 
tional administration. The policy of the General Assembly, which 
has been a shifting and variable policy in the main, has no doubt 
been due to this one fact alone. Similarly, the ex officio character 
of the Board has “prevented the development in the board of a 
strong sense of stewardship and a keen sense of responsibility for the 
schools.” In the words of the 1920 report the Board “has performed 
such duties as the law imposed, but our schools have never felt the 
unifying and directive influence of a determined, progressive board 
at their head.” 

We also wish to mention a further handicap to unified and effective 
state school administration, and that is the divided administrative 
leadership existing between the Board and the State Superintendent. 
From a constitutional viewpoint it would seem that the Superintend- 
ent was intended to be the executive officer of the Board. Yet his 
election by the people implied the responsibility of this officer to the 
people. It is because of this structural defect that the General As- 
sembly has from time to time taken varying attitudes toward the 
powers to be entrusted to the Board and the Superintendent. 

It has been the experience of nearly every state that appointment 
is the surest means of securing and retaining a competent and tech- 
nically trained commissioner of education. While in the past North 
Carolina has not suffered as a result of the elective method of selec- 
tion, it must be realized that the present basis for selection is danger- 
ous. Unless these recommendations for constitutional change are 
carried out, it is difficult to forecast any general improvement in edu- 
cational administration. 


CREATION OF STATE BoarpD oF EDUCATION AND APPOINTMENT 
oF CoM MISSIONER 
The General Assembly should provide for the creation of a State 
Board of Education of seven members to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor with the consent of the Senate for seven-year overlapping 
terms. This is in accord with modern administrative practice and 
would do much towards eliminating defects in present organization. 
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Members should be appointed on the basis of merit and special fitness 
for the office. They should have an active interest in and knowledge 
of the general educational problems. The Board should be a lay 
board with professional members in the minority. 

The State Board of Education should appoint the Commissioner 
of Education, but such appointment should be made from outside the 
membership of the Board. It is extremely essential that the Board 
be granted the right to appoint its own executive officer, for in this 
way responsibility is centralized. Definite qualifications for the office 
of Commissioner should be written into the law and such qualifica- 
tions should be high enough to insure trained and technical leadership. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF BoARD AND COMMISSIONER 

The duties and responsibilities of the Board should be defined in 
terms of general policy and, so far as possible, wide authority should 
be given to the Commissioner in working out administrative details. 
Generally, the Board should formulate policies, approve procedures, 
and appraise results. In the carrying out of policies, the Commis- 
sioner should be given complete authority. 

Under the plan proposed here the Board would serve as the board 
of directors for all teacher training institutions and would take over 
the duties now vested in the State Board for Vocational Education. 
It should also manage the two schools for the blind and deaf. In 
ether words, adoption of the recommendations embodied in this chap- 
ter would result in unifying and integrating all educational activities 
of the state government in one agency which could be held respon- 
sible for the whole general program. 


STATE BoarD For VocATIONAL EDUCATION 

Until such time as the proposed State Board of Education is estab- 
lished the Board for Vocational Education should be continued. As 
soon as the proposed board is created, however, it should take over 
the duties exercised by the present vocational education board as re- 
quired by federal law. There is no apparent reason for the existence 
of a separate agency with an independent status in view of the fact 
that vocational training activities are even now carried on in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction under the supervision of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


BoarpD FOR TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
We have already indicated that each teacher training institution 
is governed by a separate board of directors. One concrete result of 
this type of organization is that each particular school is expanding 
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and developing along its own individual lines without regard to gen- 
eral state needs and conditions. About the only direct supervision 
exercised by the State Department of Public Instruction is that exer- 
cised by the Director of Negro Education over the negro institutions. 

It has been the experience of a number of states that unless there 
is central direction over all normal schools, such institutions will 
gradually expand into liberal arts colleges. The trend is unmistak- 
able in North Carolina. East Carolina Teachers’ College is planning 
to develop graduate work, Appalachian and West Carolina are build- 
ing up four year courses, and there is actual competition between 
several of the negro teacher training institutions. The State Board 
of Education is in a better position to determine the exact types of 
teachers needed and the general teacher supply and demand condition 
of the state. We are of the opinion that the trend in North Caro- 
lina is in the wrong direction and have recommended a thorough 
study of this subject. We do not believe the state can afford to sup- 
port a large group of liberal arts colleges scattered throughout the 
state when the University, State College, and North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women are offering courses of this character. 

We therefore propose that all boards of teacher training be abol- 
ished and that pending constitutional change, the Governor appoint 
one board of nine members for all teacher training schools, both 
white and negro. This proposal will meet with general approval, 
even with the local superintendents. Unless this recommendation is 
carried out and individual board management is supplanted by central 
unified management, the situation will gradually become more chaotic. 

When the proposed State Board of Education is established it 
should take over the duties of the board for all teacher training 


institutions. . 
SCHOOLS FOR BLIND AND DEAF 


When the Constitution is amended we recommend that the man- 
agement of the two state schools for the blind and deaf be vested 
in the State Board of Education. Pending constitutional change and 
in order to bring about some definite relationship between these in- 
stitutions and the Department of Public Instruction, we recommend 
that the Superintendent of Public Instruction be made chairman ex 
officio of both boards. This arrangement, while temporary, would 
link the educationai department of the state with these two insti- 
tutions. 

SELECTION OF TEXxT-Books 

Pending constitutional change we recommend that the Committee 

on High School Text-Books and the Textbook Commission be con- 
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tinued. When the proposed State Board of Education is created we 
recommend that these two agencies be abolished and their functions 
transferred to the Board. In this way, all state activities having to 
do with selection and approval of text-books will be centralized. Con- 
tracts with publishers should be made by the Commissioner under 
supervision and approval of the State Board. 


BurEAU OF LIBRARIES IN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 

The functions performed by the State Library and the Library 
Commission are unquestionably educational in character. This has 
long been recognized by placing the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction on the directing boards of these two establishments where 
he can exercise some influence over them in an ex officio capacity. 
The work of the two bodies is closely related to that of a well in- 
tegrated and carefully planned educational program. 

The work of the State Library and the Library Commission 
should therefore be transferred to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. A Bureau of Libraries should be established in that Depart- 
ment. It should be headed by a thoroughly trained librarian, experi- 
enced in extension work. The Library Commission and the Board 
of Trustees of the State Library should be abolished. In this man- 
ner, a more satisfactory utilization of equipment and resources will 
be realized. The overlapping and duplication of the library work 
now performed in the Department of Public Instruction with some 
of that carried on by the Library Commission will be eliminated. The 
Law Library should remain under the supervision of the Supreme 
Court. 

30th the North Carolina Historical Commission and the Legisla- 
tive Reference Library should be transferred to the Bureau of Li- 
braries. It is perhaps advisable to retain the Historical Commission 
in an advisory capacity. In addition, the library work now carried 
on in the Department of Public Instruction should be transferred to 
that bureau. 

Consideration should be given to several factors of importance in 
the administration of present library work. The State Library should 
be opened for use by the general public and state officials during the 
night hours. It now opens and closes in accordance with the hours 
regularly followed by the state departments. It is therefore closed 
whcn most people have time to avail themselves of its advantages. 
‘The better integration of the state’s library work resulting from the 
consolidation of present organizations in the Department of Public 
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Instruction should make it possible to accomplish something in this 
direction. Considerable attention should be directed to the binding 
of periodicals for the Staté Library. At the present time, the organ- 
ization is paying $3.25 for binding a volume of periodicals. The 
Library Commission, on the other hand, is having its periodicals 
bound in a binding of equal durability for only from $1.40 to $1.60 
a volume. It is interesting to note that at the present time the Library 
is having its periodicals bound under a contract made by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Printing. This contract terminates June 30, 1931. 
The Library Commission, on the other hand, has not chosen to pay 
such a high price and has therefore sent its periodicals directly to 
the bindery of its own choice. Possible savings in this item would 
make it possible for the State Library to bind many volumes of 
periodicals that are now left unbound because of lack of funds. Some 
action should be taken with respect to the funds now available to the 
Library Commission for the purchase of a state book truck. The 
North Carolina Library Association has donated $875 for the even- 
tual purchase of such a truck. The Commission, however, has no 
money for the maintenance of this equipment and the gift of the 
Association is therefore left unused. Three book trucks are now 
being maintained by three libraries in three different counties of the 
state and are proving successful. There seems to be a considerable 
field for their utilization. A small item for the maintenance of this 
one truck would unquestionably be money well spent. 


BuREAU OF PROFESSIONAL REGISTRATION EsTABLISHED 

By centralizing the records and office work of the professional 
examining boards, it will be possible to bring about uniformity of 
standards and methods. Control over the collection of all fees, re- 
duction in the expense of conducting examinations, and reduction of 
clerical and stenographic expense will also be possible under such an 
arrangement. Among the many advantages which would result from 
establishing a central bureau would be that of having at all times in 
one office complete files of all professional and trade registration and 
examination data. Under present conditions each board has its own 
office and records and files are thus kept at various places. 

This proposal is far from being a radical suggestion. A number 
of states have carried out what we are proposing here, and the in- 
creased effectiveness with which work of this nature is conducted 
under the proposed plan is apparent. Through grouping all activities 
in one agency, directed by a full-time officer, higher standards of 
administration will result and such matters as reciprocal relations 
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with other states, standards of admission and qualifications, and revo- 
cation or suspension of licenses will be given thorough consideration. 
All of the boards will be retained for the purpose of formulating and 
grading examinations, but all of the administrative work will be 
centralized in the Bureau of Professional Registration." 


PURCHASING AND BUILDING CoNsTRUCTION AT EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

The necessity for establishment of a central purchasing and con- 
tracting office and a central office of architecture has been discussed 
elsewhere. All educational institutions purchase certain common 
commodities which, if contracted for in large quantities, could be 
procured at greatly reduced prices. In the same way, our study indi- 
cates that a state office of architecture could draw plans and supervise 
construction for all state building to great advantage. The same 
reasons advanced in the chapter dealing with welfare institutions 
apply to educational institutions. 


Division or BustNess MANAGEMENT 

The act providing for the creation of the Educational Commission 
specifically directed the Commission to inquire into the feasibility of 
establishing in the Department of Public Instruction an office of busi- 
ness management. The Commission has reported favorably on this 
measure but has not indicated in detail the general duties of the pro- 
posed office. If the General Assembly authorizes a business manager 
we recommend that such activities of this nature as are initiated be 
placed in the Bureau of Administration under the supervision of the 
director of that bureau. 

We believe that economies of tremendous proportions can be 
effected through supervision and assistance to local schools with re- 
spect to the business administration of schools. Take the item of 
tires for school buses. If tires had been purchased by local school 
units on the price scale obtained by the purchasing agency in the 
Highway Commission, thousands of dollars could have been saved. 
Similar items such as coal, school supplies, and school equipment 
could be contracted for by the state and local schools could purchase 
at great savings under these contracts if they so desired. Under this 
system the requirements of the schools would be pooled, a contract 
weuld be made, and local units could have the benefit of purchasing 
under favorable price conditions. All the detail work incident to 

1 While we make no specific recommendation and have not discussed the Board of Com- 
missioners of Navigation and Pilotage in this chapter, we believe the director of the bureau 
here proposed might investigate this agency to ascertain whether its records should be 


centralized. At present, the board has no connection with the seat of government in 


Raleigh. 
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securing bids could well be handled by the proposed Bureau of Pur- 
chase and Contract. 

In the same way, local-units would benefit materially and savings 
would result running into thousands of dollars if technical engineer- 
ing service covering plant maintenance were rendered by the state to 
local schools. Recently, the state has employed a supervising engineer 
to render service to the various state institutions, and coal costs have 
been decreased through perfecting and improving plant methods. 
Such a service to local schools should be given thorough consider- 
ation. 

This division should investigate all phases of the business adminis- 
tration of local schools including transportation facilities and routes. 
It should take over all duties of this nature now exercised by the 
State Board of Equalization. 


REORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The Department as now organized consists of twelve divisions. 
Under these conditions it is difficult to maintain a consistent approach 
to the field or to obtain unity of purpose and action in the Depart- 
ment’s contact with local school officials. It often happens that the 
several divisions, acting in their advisory capacities, give conflicting 
and diverse opinions on educational matters. This, of course, leads 
to criticism. 

There is also a tendency for each division to build around itself 
impregnable walls and to divest itself of all interest other than its 
own field of endeavor. This situation renders it impossible for the 
Department to function effectively because of the lack of wholesome 
codperation which is so vitally important. Further, the cost of clerical 
and stenographic help is greatly increased as a result of the many 
divisional lines. Pressure comes for this type of work at different 
seasons, and with all departmental units isolated and independent 
from each other, it is difficult to detail clerical employees from one 
division to another. If divisional lines were bridged, it would be 
possible to economize on stenographic and clerical work. 

As noted in the preceding section, the Department’s activities may 
be grouped under two headings: administrative, and promotional or 
advisory. We believe that its efficiency would be greatly improved 
if all administrative work were centralized in a Bureau of Adminis- 
tration and all promotional work were grouped in a Bureau of School 
Supervision. Certain marginal activities could be continued as sepa- 
rate bureaus. We therefore recommend that the following bureaus, 
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exclusive of the Office of Commissioner, be established in the De- 
partment : 

1. Bureau of Administration 

2. Bureau of School Supervision 

3. Bureau of Information and Statistics 

4. Bureau of Negro Education 

5. Bureau of Vocational Education. 


With the Bureau of Professional Registration and the Bureau of 
Libraries and Archives, previously recommended, the Department 
would consist of seven major units. 

The work of the following divisions as now organized would be 
placed under the Bureau of Administration: Publications, Certifica- 
tion of Teachers, Finance and Statistics, School Accounts, and 
Schoolhouse Planning. In addition, the financial records with respect 
to library aid should be kept in this bureau. The bureau should be 
headed by a director who would be responsible to the Commissioner 
for all administrative duties of the Department. 

The Bureau of School Supervision should take over the activities 
now carried on by the following divisions: Elementary Instruction, 
School Inspection, and Teacher Training. All of the work of the 
present Division of Negro Education which has to do with inspection, 
standardization, and improvement of instruction should be trans- 
ferred to this bureau. The bureau should be headed by a director 
responsible to the Commissioner for all promotional or advisory 
duties of the Department. 

The Bureau of Information and Statistics should be continued as 
now organized. It is an independent research unit and would render 
such aid as is possible to both of the main bureaus. Under the pro- 
posed plan the Bureau of Negro Education would chiefly concern 
itself with the promotion of better interracial feelings and with the 
administration of outside aids. The Bureau of Vocational Education 
would supervise all vocational training in the state. Any activities 
in the field of enforcement of the compulsory school attendance law 
should be placed in the Bureau of Administration. The Commis- 
sioner’s office would be separate from all bureau units and would only 
consist of the Commissioner and the necessary clerical employees. 

We also recommend that all stenographic services of the Depart- 
ment be centralized ‘n a Stenographic Division, that is, in a steno- 
graphic pool, in the: Bureau of Administration. This would effect 
certain definite economies. 
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Stupy or HicHER INsTITUTIONS oF LEARNING 

This survey has not included an intensive study of the various 
state institutions of higher learning. We are therefore hesitant in 
making any specific suggestions covering this subject other than to 
recommend a thorough study of this phase of state government. Un- 
less definite policies are fixed with respect to each particular institu- 
tion, expansion will go on as it has in the past at great cost to the 
state. There is already considerable duplication of effort and before 
long there will be wholesale duplication unless certain developing 
conditions are remedied. 

A study of this nature should give attention to the following: 


1. Organization from an administrative point of view of all 
institutions, 

Courses of study at all such institutions, 

Faculty salary schedules, 

Tuition fees and rates at all schools, 


ub 


Needs of each institution after some definite policy is deter- 
mined upon for the next five or ten-year period. 

It is extremeiy unfortunate that the State College and the Univer- 
sity are located in different cities and also that North Carolina College 
for Women is developing its own individual program. If there were 
some integrating agency, it is probable that much of the duplication 
now existing could be eliminated. For that reason consideration 
should be given to the possibility and advisability of consolidating 
the management of these three institutions into one large University 
of North Carolina. A number of advantages could be cited in favor 
of such a consolidation, the chief one being that it would make pos- 
sible the carrying forward of a unified state educational program. 
In addition, the greater prestige and the more powerful influence 
that would be wielded by a large institution constitutes a strong rea- 
son for consolidation. While we make no direct recommendation, 
we suggest that consideration be given to the abolition of the three 
separate boards and the creation of a small board (under twenty 
members) to govern these three institutions. The same general rea- 
sons which we have advanced for consolidation of the teacher train- 
ing schools apply with respect to this proposition. It is noteworthy 
that Maryland in 1920 consolidated its various institutions under the 
name of “University of Maryland.” While there has been no con- 
solidation of buildings ( the two principal branches of the university 
being located forty miles apart) unnecessary duplications have 
been cut out, and the demoralizing elements of rivalry have been 
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eliminated. Reports seem to show that the president finds no serious 
obstacle to efficient administration in the distance that separates the 
institutions. The educational reorganization has now been in oper- 
ation for a decade and no one in the state would consider going back 
to the old educational rivalry and duplication of work. 

Concerning courses of study at all schools, both white and negro, 
there is much duplication. We believe that the time is ripe to con- 
sider such questions as curricula and graduate training. The subject 
of engineering education should be thoroughly gone into and also 
the necessity of either expanding or abolishing the medical school 
at the University. In the negro schools, there is duplication in the 
work offered at Durham, Winston-Salem Teachers’ College, and 
Negro A. and T. College. Upon the basis of factual material it 
would be possible to eliminate cases of duplication and at the same 
time improve the calibre of work at each institution. 

The subject of faculty salary schedules bears thorough investiga- 
tion. A number of the schools have been losing many of their faculty 
members because of salary differences. Some few of the institutions 
charge non-residents of the state higher tuition fees. Others do not. 
A definite policy should be worked out in this regard. What does 
the next ten years hold in the way of expansion at all institutions? 
Unless a definite program is evolved it is impossible to predict the 
place which each institution will occupy in the picture of higher 
education. 

The study should be made by impartial experts, and should result 
in recommendations on all of the above mentioned points. We are of 
the opinion that such a study would be weclomed by all the institu- 
tions and all agencies interested in improving present conditions. It 
is the only way out of the situation in which the state finds itself. 


SUMMARY OF ORGANIZATION UNITS 
The following outlines indicate the present governmental units 
now engaged in educational activities, and the manner in which they 
will be reorganized if the recommendations herein contained are 
adopted : 
Present Organisation Proposed Organization 
I. State Board of Education I. Department of Education 
(ex officio) 1. State Board of Education 
(Appointed by Governor) 
a 1. Office of Commissioner (Ap- 
Instruction é 
: pointed by Board) 
1. Office of Superintend- 1. Bureau of Administration 
ent of Public In- 2. Bureau of School 
struction (elected) Supervision 


II. Department of Public 
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Present Organization—C ontinued 


ITI. 


1. Division of Publica- 
tions 

2. Division of School 
Accounts 

3. Division of Finance 
and Statistics 

4. Division of Teacher 
Training 

5. Division of Certifica- 
tion 

6. Division of Elemen- 
tary Instruction 

. Division of School 
Inspection 

8. Division of School- 
house Planning 


“I 


9. Division of School 
Libraries 

10. Division of In- 
formation and 
Statistics 

11. Division of Negro 
Education 

12. Division of Voca- 
cational Edu- 
cation 


State Board for Voca- 
tional Education 


. State Committee on High 


School Text-Books 


. Textbook Commission 
. State Library 

. Law Library 

. North Carolina Library 


Commission 


. North Carolina Historical 


Commission 
1. Legislative Reference 
Library 


. University of North 


Carolina 


. State College 
. North Carolina College 


for Women 


. Western Carolina Teach- 


ers’ College 


. Appalachian State Teach- 


ers’ College 


Proposed 


3. 


7. 
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Organization—Continued 

Bureau of Information 
and Statistics 

Bureau of Negro 
Education 


. Bureau of Vocational 


Education 


. Bureau of Professional 


Registration 

1. Board of Medical 
Examiners 

2. Board of Chiropody 
Examiners 

3. Board of Nurse 
Examiners 

4. Board of Pharmacy 

5. Board of Veterinary 
Medical Examiners 

6. Board of Dental 
Examiners 

7. Board of Accounting 

8. Board 
Examination and 
Registration 

9. Board of Chiropractic 
Examiners 

. Board of Embalmers 

11. Board of Examiners 
in Optometry 

12. Board of Osteopathic 
Examination and 
Registration 

3. Board of Registration 
for Engineers and 


— 


Land Surveyors 

4. Licensing Board for 
Contractors 

. Board of Barber 
Examiners 

Bureau of Libraries and 

Archives 

1. North Carolina His- 
torical Commission 
(Advisory) 


_ 


—_ 
wn 


2. Teacher Training 


i. 


Institutions 
Western Carolina 
Teachers’ College 


of Architectural 
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Present Organization—C ontinued 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


XXIII. 


XXIV. 


XXV. 


XXVI. 


XXVILI. 
XXVIII. 


XXIX. 


XXX. 


XXXII. 


XXXII. 


XXXII. 
XXXIV. 


XXXV. 


XXXVI. 


XXXVI". 


XXXVIII. 


XXXIX. 


. Cherokee Indian 


East Carolina Teachers’ 
College 

Negro Agricultural and 
Technical College 

North Carolina College 

for Negroes 

Fayetteville Colored Nov- 
mal School 

Elizabeth City Normal 
School 


. Winston-Salem Teachers’ 


College 
Normal 
School 


. North Carolina School for 


White Blind and Col- 
ored Blind and Deaf 

North Carolina School 
for the Deaf 

Board of Medical 
Examiners 

3oard of Chiropody 
Examiners 

Board of Nurse 
Examiners 

Board of Pharmacy 

Board of Veterinary 
Medical Examiners 

Board of Dental 
Examiners 

Board of Accounting 

Board of Architectural 
Examination and 
Registration 

Board of Chiropractic 
Examiners 

Board of Embalmers 

Board of Examiners in 
Optometry 

Board of Osteopathic 
Examination and 
Registration 

Board of Registration 
for Engineers and 
Land Surveyors 

Licensing Board for 
Contractors 

Board of Barber 
Examiners 

Education Commission 
(Temporary) 


Proposed 


Organization—Continued 

2. Appalachian State 
Teachers’ College 

3. East Carolina Teachers’ 
College 

4. Fayetteville Colored 
Normal School 

5. Elizabeth City Normal 


School 

6. Winston-Salem Teachers’ 
College 

7. Cherokee Indian Normal 
School 


3. Blind and Deaf Institutions 
1. North Carolina School for 
White Blind and Col- 
ored Blind and Deaf 
2. North Carolina School 
for Deaf 
II. Institutions of Higher Learning: 
White 
1. University of North Carolina 
2. State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering 
3. North Carolina College for 
Women 
III. Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion: Colored 
1. Negro Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College of North 
Carolina 
2. North Carolina College for 
Negroes 
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SOME ESSENTIALS OF A SOUND TAX 
SYSTEM* 


HE TIME has come when a new chapter must be written in 
‘ee Carolina tax policies. Our old system has broken down. 
In the endeavor to find a new system many and often conflicting 
theories are advanced. In an effort to clarify public thinking and 
challenge further thinking, the undersigned citizens respectfully sub- 
mit the following statement of principles for the consideration of our 
lawmakers, the press, and the public generally : 

1. The proper basis of taxation is income-producing power dur- 
ing the period when taxes are levied, this principle being subject to 
minor modifications hereinafter mentioned. 

2. The tax burden should be carried by those persons and in- 
dustries most able to bear it and that can bear it with the least injury 
to themselves and the future development of the State. 

3. The State should tax the gains of thrift, toil, and enterprise 
less, the gains of chance, gift, or inheritance more; luxuries should 
bear a larger burden than necessities; unearned incomes a larger 
burden than earned incomes. 

4. The burden of supporting policies of state government should 
be equitable as between counties as well as between individuals. 

5. The fact should be realized that visible, tangible, and immov- 
able forms of property are by their nature likely to bear more than 
their just share of taxation. 

6. Home ownership being so necessary to good citizenship and 
the wholesome development of the State, an especial effort should be 
made to encourage initial investments in homes—this being also one 
of the most effective of all means of promoting the savings habit and 
increasing the wealth of the State. 

7. Taxation policies should encourage and not discourage (a) 
thrift, (b) beauty, and (c) the conservation of natural resources. 
For example, the man who paints his home and beautifies his grounds 
should not have his taxes increased in consequence. The man who 
terraces and enriches his land should not be taxed more heavily than 
the man who allows his soil to wash away to the perpetual detriment 
of the State. 

8. Forests and the land on which they grow should be taxed 
separatelv—the land taxed annually on the bare-land value and the 


* This declaration of principles was recently formulated by a special committee of the 
North Carolina Conference for Social Service consisting of the following members: Clar- 
ence Poe, A. W. McAlister, Carl C. Taylor, Joseph Hyde Pratt, J. S. Holmes, and Miss. 
Gertrude Weil. 
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products taxed at the time sales are made from them instead of 
annually. 

9. Increased inheritance taxes, properly graduated as to kinship 
and amounts, in so far as it is practicable to collect them, are pref- 
erable to excessive income taxes. This is true not only because of 
the greater consideration due those who have earned their possessions, 
but also because men of ability in active life often reinvest their in- 
comes in their work to the further enrichment of the community and 
State, while inheritances, falling to those who have not earned them, 
are frequently wasted. 

10. If it is either impossible or unjust to make intangibles pay 
the same rate of taxation as other forms of property, this fact should 
be realistically faced and plans made for collecting by some means the 
largest just and practicable amount from these sources. 

11. Publicity of assessments should be recognized as perhaps the 
best antidote to favoritism and inequality. 

12. The State is increasingly contributing to schools and roads 
and other purposes once regarded as local. This justifies and neces- 
sitates such effective state supervision of assessments as will con- 
stantly insure an equitable distribution both of benefits and burdens. 

13. All real estate assessed at more than its real value should be 
reduced to that valuation with no delay, and this must be done regard- 
less of any threatened loss of revenue. These losses should be made 
up by raising valuations on all properties now under-assessed, to- 
gether with the adoption of any new forms of taxation that can be 
equitably levied. 

14. Where the property of foreign corporations has already been 
taxed in another state, it would appear to be double taxation to tax 
the stock in this State also at its full value, but it also appears unfair 
to penalize money invested in home corporations by taxing it more 
heavily than if invested outside the State. Hence some equitable 
adjustment is recommended. 

15. To reduce tax burdens and yet not set back the agencies of 
modern civilization (such as educational, health, agricultural, and 
welfare work), men and women citizens must more earnestly study 
all plans for efficiency and economy in government, notably the con- 
solidation of counties or county functions ; city and county managers 
or commissions ; stricter regulation of bond issues and taxation ; better 
safeguarding of public funds; and the adoption of well-considered 
standards of efficiency for all forms of public service. 

16. The State’s taxation system should not be reformed piecemeal 
but a comprehensive readjustment should be worked out, fair to all 
classes, and if necessary submitted as a constitutional amendment. 
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WHERE GRADUATES OF SOUTHERN 
ASSOCIATION HIGH SCHOOLS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA GO TO SCHOOL 


J. Henry HicHsMmitTH 
State Supervisor of High Schools for North Carolina 


HERE WERE 95 high schools in North Carolina which were 
"Baan of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States for the session 1929-30. There were 1409 
teachers employed in these 95 schools with a total enrollment of 
31,094. The average number of teachers per school was 15 and the 
average number of pupils enrolled was 327. The largest number of 
teachers, 95, was employed in the Reynolds High School, Winston- 
Salem. This school had also the largest enrollment, 1977 pupils, and 
the largest number of graduates, 277. In 90 of the schools (which 
retained membership in Southern Association for 1930-31, there were 
4,495 graduates of whom 2,134 entered college, or 48 per cent. 

These graduates went to 44 colleges in this State, to colleges in 24 
other states, and to Switzerland and England. This list does not 
include the various business colleges and hospitals to which certain 
graduates went. The number entering each of the following schools 
was: North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, 255; Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 233; North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, 149; Duke University, Durham, 162; East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, 101; Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
63; Davidson College, Daivdson, 53; Wake Forest College, Wake 
Forest, 51; Meredith College, Raleigh, 40; Buncombe County Junior 
College, Biltmore, 40; Greensboro College, Greensboro, 35; High 
Point College, High Point, 41; Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, 36; 
Peace College, Raleigh, 33. 

It is interesting to note the extent to which students attend local 
institutions. Of the 103 graduates of the Greensboro High School 37 
entered North Carolina College for Women. At East Carolina 
Teachers College 33 of the 54 graduates of the Greenville High 
School entered this institution. Twenty-five of the 110 graduates of 
the Salisbury High School entered Catawba College, located in Salis- 
bury. Duke University received 59 of the graduates of the Durham 
High School. Of the 140 graduates of the High Point School 30 
entered High Point College, being exactly 50% of those entering any 
institution. The Buncombe County Junior College at Biltmore re- 


(Continued on page 94) 
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‘*Even with the traffic of 1200 pupils 
our floors are always in excellent 
condition since using Car-Na-Var’’ 


As told by 
A. J. BENZING, Secretary 


Shorewood Public Schools, Milwaukee 


66 AR-NA-VAR, a scientific ecombina- 
tion of varnish gum and waxes, has 
been used in the Shorewood Public 

Schools, Milwaukee, for about 2 1-2 years. 

We have been very successful with it as 

2 floor treatment and find its use very 


economical. 


‘*Refore Car-Na-Var was introduced, 
the linoleum floors were mopped regularly 
each week necessitating the employment 
of many char-women and doing much 
damage to the floor covering. 


‘*The classroom floors are now Car-Na- 
Vared and polished three times a year, 
and are always in excellent condition. 
The corridors which carry all the traffic of 
a 1200 pupil high school are ‘‘ gone over’’ 
with the electric polisher each week. Addi- 


Use Rubber-Var 
for Rubber Floors 


Wood (Car-Na-Var) Linoleum (Car-Na-Var) 


tional Car-Na-Var is applied to corridor 
a month. Good results are 
cleaning a Car-Na-Vared 


floors once 
obtained in 
linoleum floor by using oil treated mops 
for sweeping. 


Less than 4c Per Sq. Ft.! 

‘*We find that approximately 50,000 
sq. ft. of linoleum requires about $40.00 
worth of material and takes the janitor 
eight days of eight hours each to apply, 
making a labor cost of $40.00 more, or a 
total of $80.00 for one complete treat- 
ment. On the basis of three applications 
a year, the cost has been computed at less 
than 1c per sq. ft. 


‘*The results obtained from the use of 
Car-Na-Var in the Shorewood Schools 
have brought many favorable comments 
from visitors and we are more than pleas- 
ed to recommend it as a means of reduc- 
ing floor maintenance costs. Linoleum 
regularly treated with Car-Na-Var retains 
its original colors and texture, and shows 
little if any wear with heavy usage.’’ 


Below—A few of the many types of 
floors that can be efficiently and eco- 
nomically treated with COar-Na-Var 
or Rubber-Var. 


Slate (Car-Na-Var) Tile (Car-Na-Var) 
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Corridor in the Shorewood Public Schools, Milwaukee. 50,000 square feet of 
linoleum treated with Car-Na-Var at a total cost of less than %c per sq. ft. 
per year. 





Rubber-Var for Rubber Floors Car-Na-Var—tThe Perfect Floor Treatment 
Rubber-Var is made of the same solids as Car-Na-Var is a scientific combination of 
Car-Na-Var, but is liquefied by thinners harm- varnish gum and waxes. It gives a beautiful, 
less to rubber. Use Rubber-Var for treating lustrous, yet non-slippery finish to wood, lin- 
mbber, soft composition and light colored ter oleum, mastic, concrete, cork, etc. . .. pro- 
razzo floors. Gives same a tects the surface indefinitely from wear... 
desirable results as ; and cuts maintenance costs as much as 50%. 
Car-Na-Var. It’s water- ‘ yt Car-Na-Var wears 3 times as long as varnish 
proof ; gy or floor wax. It is easily applied with a mop 
Fe and is ready for traffic in an hour. Worn 
spots can be repaired without showing over- 
laps. Comes in “natural” and popular colors. 
Car-Na-Var in color eliminates a separate appli- 

cation of stain. 





EVERY man interested in the efficient and eco- 
nomical maintenance of floors should have a copy 
of “Floor Research”. Contains 48 pages of con- 
cise, helpful information written by nationally 
known floor consultant. The only book of its 
kind. Sent to you with our compliments. Mail 
coupon below. 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
902 Scott Street, Watseka, Ill. 


Without obligation send me FREE copy of “Floor Research’’. 
Also, send me further details about Car-Na-Var and your | 
FREE TEST offer 


Name 


| Address 
" Signature 


approximate area 


Present treatment: [J scrubbing; ([) waxing; [( oiling. 


eee oo 


Rubber (Rubber-Var) 
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YOUNG PUPILS IN OLD COLLEGES 


ECENTLY there has appeared a study* which merits the atten- 
R' tion of college admission administrators, high school faculties, 
or any one who may have anything to do with superior pupils who 
are younger than the average high school or college student or col- 
lege entrant. It is an investigation of the college careers of one 
hundred twenty-six boys and twenty-eight girls who entered Columbia 
and Barnard Colleges under sixteen years of age. Their average age 
was about 15.5 which was about three years younger than the age 
of the average college entrant. The author examined carefully every 
phase of the college life of these people : their entrance credits, health, 
physical make-up, scholastic records and achievements, credits earned, 
amount of time spent in college and their extra-curricular and social 
activities. Comparisons were made with a control group composed 
of an equal number of older school mates chosen at random. The 
author finds this group to be superior in intelligence to their own and 
other undergraduate bodies as a whole. “As a group they came to 
college better prepared ; exceeded their older fellows in scholarship ; 
suffered fewer failures and were awarded more academic honors. 
They participated and gained more recognition in athletic and non- 
athletic extra-curricular activities than did a similar number of stu- 
dents chosen at random and making up a control group. Compared 
to this group, they were also better developed physically, for their 
ages, and had required no more medical attention than the members 
of their control group who were on an average two years older.” 

In reading the book one is impressed with the idea that the author 
tried to arrive at unbiased conclusions by every type of research he 
could possibly bring to bear upon the problem. He does not attempt 
to make sweeping conclusions. In fact, his conclusions and recom- 
mendations are conservative and are made for the local institutions 
only. His conclusions are not entirely new. They are very similar 
to those found by Proctor, Jones and Terman for different sections of 
the country and levels of education. The work should stimulate 
researches of a similar nature for other colleges and high schools. 
It will help much to relieve many of us of fears in connection with 
accelerating superior young boys and girls—FRANK H. Koos, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 





* Gray, Howard A., “Some Factors in the Undergraduate Careers of Young College 
Students,” Teachers College Contributions to Educatior. No. 437, Burezu of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, p. 66. $1.50. 
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THE CATALOGUING OF LIBRARY BOOKS 


Mary TerEsA PEAcOcK 
State Director of School Libraries 


LTHOUGH the process of cataloguing library books is a tech- 
few one, a simple scheme of indexing can be undertaken by 
even the smallest school library. The card catalogue is in the last 
analysis an alphabetical index to the materials owned by the individual 
library. Such an index should answer three questions: (1) what 
books by any given author are owned? (2) what title of books are 
owned ? and (3) what information on any subject is available. These 
are designated as (1) author cards, (2) title cards, and (3) subject 
cards. Of these three perhaps the last is most frequently referred to 
in a school library. 

Subject cards, as a rule, are headed in red to make them stand 
out as indication of material found in the books. 

Excellent help in simplified cataloguing may be secured from 


1. Wilson. School Library Management. H. W. Wilson Co., 
$1.25. 
A new edition of this valuable work has just been printed. 

2. Johnson. Manual of cataloguing and classification for Elemen- 
tary School Libraries. H.W. Wilson Co. .50. 
Although written for the elementary school history, this book 
is quite practical for the small high school. 

3. Miller. How to Organize the Small Library. Library Bureau. 
Gratis. 
This pamphlet is most suggestive and helpful. 

4. The Small Library. Gaylord Bros. Gratis. 
This contains concise information which should be supple- 
mented. 


The basic card in cataloguing is the author card. If all information 
for subsequent cards is indicated there, all others may be made from 
the author cards as time permits. Details of such cards are omitted 
as they are included in the above references. 

Another type of subject card which has proved effective in the 
school library is that of multiple references on one card. These ref- 
erences as a rule are compiled by any teacher who is doing unit type 
teaching. Such a card indicates the class number, the author, title, 
and paging referred to, on the subject about the project centers. 
An example follows: 
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WATER SUPPLY 










Carpenter. How the world is housed. P. 348-60. 
Barber. First course in general science. P. 474-98. 
Williams. Engineering feats. P. 216023. 

Payne. We and our health. V. 4. P. 195-215. 
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WHERE GRADUATES OF SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION HIGH 
SCHOOLS IN NORTH CAROLINA GO TO SCHOOL 


ceived 21 of the 24 students who entered college from the Biltmore 
High School ; 34 graduates of the Asheville Senior High School at- 
tended this Junior College. 

More of the graduates of these 90 Southern Association High 
Schools went to Virginia than to any other state, except North Caro- 
lina, the number being 101. Thirty-nine entered schools in Georgia, 
and 63 in South Carolina. Some graduates went to the District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Connecticut, New York, Tennessee (26), Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, California, New Jersey, Illinois, Michigan, 
Maryland (12), Louisiana, Alabama, Texas, Ohio (7), Switzerland 
(3), and one student to Kings College, London, England. 


When the card is filed a new one marked “Card 2” follows. This 
type card is recommended only when a teacher is giving a subject 
assignment to a large group and is especially valuable for keeping 
short references on that topic. 

When cards are completed, they are filed in alphabetical order ac- 
cording to the entry on the top line. This means that the finished 
catalogue is composed of only one alphabet. Author, title, and subject 
cards are arranged together so that the user need consult only one 
index. The use of subject headings for the topics taught in the class- 
room should be especially stressed for the small library where few 
books must be made to give full measure of service, packed down and 
running over. 





(Continued from page 89) 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor Gwynn 








CaN THE Latin CurrIcULUM BE REvISED PROPERLY 
IN THREE Montus? 

MEMORANDUM recently received from Superintendent E. 

J. Coltrane, president of the N. C. Education Association, sets 
forth the program committee’s plans for the state meeting in March. 
He states that the general problem for consideration will be: “What 
Is an Adequate Program of Education for North Carolina?” All 
discussions are expected to revolve around this theme. 

We consider that the N. C. E. A. has made a long step forward 
when it has chosen this topic for general and intensive consideration 
by its member teachers, involving as it does the admission that our 
present public school course of study is defective at least in part, 
and looking forward to improvement of that course in all of its 
branches. But we wonder whether the method of revision outlined 
by President Coltrane and the departmental heads will obtain the 
most effective results? Their recommendations are quoted herewith : 

“Committees To Be Appointed 

“We are expecting a committee to be appointed by the head of 
each department right away. This committee will then begin a study 
of an adequate program of education for the department represented. 
As an illustration, the committee from the home economics section 
will be studying an adequate program of home economics for North 
Carolina. It is expected that each committee will formulate a ten- 
tative program by the date of the state meeting. We are bringing 
to the meeting specialists in the various departments who will spend 
their time in their respective groups. For instance, Mrs. Lois Coffey 
Mossman, of Columbia University, will give her entire time Friday 
to the grammar grade teachers. She will make one or more addresses 
on the general problem under discussion. The tentative program set 
up in advance will be studied in the light of general objectives, modi- 
fied, and put into final form at the meeting of the group Saturday 
morning. The same plan will be followed in all departments.” 

This memorandum was dated December 19, 1930. Within the 
brief space of three months each departmental section of the N. C. 
E. A. is expected to have its committee make a complete study of its 
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curriculum—with proper evaluation and change in the light of mod- 
ern educational requirements and trends—and to present its recom- 
mendations for revision at its state gathering. There only a day 
and a half will be available for studying, modifying and putting into 
final form the committee recommendations. 

It seems to us that there are two defects in this proposed 
procedure. The revision of the course of study in any school sub- 
ject cannot be done properly in a hurry, neither will it amount to 
much unless it embodies the careful, unhurried study and opinions 
of the teachers of that subject. Both of these defects are dependent 
upon one factor, ample time, for the performance of a good piece of 
work. Accordingly, it seems to us that the reports of these com- 
mittees at the state meeting in March should be merely the starting 
points for curriculum studies by each department ; discussion of these 
will unquestionably indicate the way to division of the work among 
various committees during the school years of 1931-’32, with sub- 
final reports scheduled for consideration at the state meeting in 1932, 
1933 or later, depending upon the progress made and the time re- 
quired for the work. Revision of the curriculum is never complete, 
but it can be kept pretty well up to date by continual labor upon it. 

Revision of the course of study in such a calm, businesslike way 
will undoubtedly produce suggestions that will be seriously consid- 
ered, in whole or in part, for adoption by the state department of 
public instruction. Speaking for the subject of Latin, which is our 
particular field, we would be unwilling to recommend to the state 
department any revisions in the present Latin course of study unless 
plenty of time were given for careful, painstaking work resulting 
from the experience and gpinion of Latin teachers throughout the 
state. 


WE wish to compile our report upon the Vergilian Bimillennary in 
North Carolina high schools. Latin teachers are urged to send in by 
February 10, 1931 an account of all programs, pageants, and exer- 
cises held during 1929 or 1930 in their schools. We wish to com- 
bine these reports and send a summary of the activities in this state 
to the national chairman; we would also like to include them in an 
article for general publication. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE CLASSICAL FIELD 

Rome. By F. S. Burnell. Longmans, Green and Company, New York. $3.00. 
A guide book to the ancient city by one who lives there. 

The Odyssey by Homer. By Butcher and Lang. Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1930. $.80. A translation in the Modern Readers Series, with in- 
troduction by John A. Scott. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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The English Column 


Conducted by PrEsTON C. FARRAR 


Questions, comments, and brief articles dealing with the teaching 


of English will be welcomed. 


WASTING TIME IN THE ENGLISH CLASS, IN THE CONDUCT 
OF THE RECITATION 


HILE much of the waste of time in the English class, as we 
saw last month, is due to the teacher’s lack of foresight and 
careful preparation of the lesson, much also is due to his lack of care 











or sound judgment or alert thinking in the recitation itself. Here 
certain personal habits of mind or conduct are the most obvious 
sources of the trouble. Many teachers allow their natural proclivity 
to talk to control their conduct of the recitation. They talk too much. 
If they have nothing new to say on the subject in hand, they repeat 
what they have already said and perhaps repeat it again ; or they find 
something more interesting (for them) to talk about by wandering 
from the point and dragging in matters that have no bearing on any 
part of their work. The same characteristic may also be responsible 
for the fact that many teachers habitually repeat the answers given 
by pupils. Sometimes, of course, it is desirable or even necessary to 
repeat a pupil’s answer; but probably most of the repetition that 
occurs in the class room serves no useful purpose. Although it would 
be difficult to estimate the time lost in this way, it is not unlikely that 
in the case of some habitual repeaters it would amount to a good many 
hours in the course of a year. 

Other causes of wasted time are both less obvious to the observer 
and more difficult for the teacher himself to detect and cure. Fail- 
ure to prepare a lesson carefully and to give real thought to the prob- 
lems involved in teaching it may result in quite evident lack of co- 
herent purpose and order in the questions asked. On the other hand, 
inability to think quickly in the class room and adjust one’s method 
to new situations as they arise may render careful preparation in- 
effective and result in the useless continuance of a procedure that is 
producing no good results. Some young teachers fail sadly in this 
respect apparently because they do not realize that although they have 
given the most careful thought to the preparation of the lesson they 
must nevertheless be thinking all the time they are teaching it. 
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But perhaps no other cause results in so much wasting of time 
by conscientious teachers as failure to use good judgment in the very 
many cases where it is needed. And perhaps this is due in part to the 
fact that no other subject, I am confident, demands such a constant 
exercise of sound judgment as English demands. What subject 
matter shall the English teacher teach? What shall he omit? What 
are the real essentials to which he ought to give time and emphasis; 
what the relatively unimportant matters which he should pass over 
lightly? In the teaching of a lesson what questions shall he ask? 
In teaching literature, especially, out of almost infinite possibilities 
what questions shall he choose as the ones most needed to bring out 
what it is most essential to bring out? When I think of the hours 
wasted in literature classes in both schools and colleges in asking and 
discussing utterly useless questions or in giving comment and criticism 
that produce no desired effect on the minds of students, and of the too 
frequent failure to ask the questions that above all others need to be 
asked, I am almost ready to despair of real teaching of literature. 
But when I recall some of the fine teaching I have seen and the 
growth that I have known young teachers to make under careful 
guidance and supervision, I am much more hopeful. 

The poor judgment shown by teachers in questioning sometimes 
is due, no doubt, to lack of intelligence in the teacher, sometimes 
to lack of understanding or appreciation of the piece of literature 
under consideration ; but it is due too often to the absence of any clear 
and justifiable purpose in the teacher’s mind or any adequate con- 
ception of the true aims of teaching literature to adolescents. The 
last of these causes apparently accounts for the practice of those 
teachers who spend nearly all their time questioning pupils on the 
facts contained in an assigned lesson in literature. It also seems to 
account for some of the worse than useless objective tests that have 
been put out in recent years ostensibly as aids for the study of various 
classics. If the teacher’s purpose in such questioning is to find out 
whether pupils have prepared the assignment, he can accomplish that 
purpose more effectively by giving at the beginning of the period a 
two or three minute test so worded that it can be rated by the class 
in two minutes more. The great virtue of this plan is that it leaves 
all the rest of the period free for the really important aims of teach- 
ing literature—developing capacity for enjoyment, understanding, 
and appreciation. 
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The French Column 


ly 

Conducted by Huco Gipuz 

a : 
ihe letters were recently received, all from pupils in the 


same class, who were advised by their teacher to write me as 








~ 


follows: “We have been asked to write a composition, (one pupil 
said, “of unusual length”) contrasting the United States with France 
as regards traditions, customs, mode of living, government, com- 
merce, education, religion, public opinion, natural resources, country 
life, city life, etc. Please send me any available literature on said 
subject (sic).” 

This is indeed a delightful, if somewhat encyclopaedic, subject to 
assign for a high school pupil’s composition! Teachers must be more 
rational in their demands. Do not run a good idea into the ground. 
This scheme of having pupils look up materials for compositions deal- 
ing with the country and people whose language is being studied is 
very laudable. But be rational in your demands. Have one pupil 
write a few pages at most on one phase of the subject. Just imagine 
any one pupil dealing with all the topics suggested in the request! 
There is a Five Foot shelf! 

I did however suggest The French Railways, 701 Fifth Ave., New 
York as a source of material. 

In the January number of the North Carolina Teacher there is an 
excellent article by Professor René Hardré dealing with just what 
these pupils wanted. I suggest that anyone desiring information on 
“How and Where to Get Material for the French Classroom” look up 
this article. He will find there almost anything he may wish. 


A New FreNcH TEXT 
Sept Contes de la Vieille France, by Hugo Giduz and U. T. Holmes. D. C. 
Heath and Company. 1930. x +74+ 24 (vocabulary). 88c. 


In an effort to find material for reading in beginning French classes which 
will reflect the mentality of the high school student without becoming entirely 
childish, the authors have essayed a modernization of one of the most charming 
collections of tales of the Middle Ages, the Lais of Marie de France. Since the 
syntax and stylistic tendencies of a medieval writer are much closer to the 
thought processes of the immature student than those of any modern prose- 
writer, it has been possible for the editors to reprocuce in simple modern French 


(Continued on page 119) 
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CARL BECKER 


John Stambaugh Professor of 
History, Cornell University 








ODERN HISTORY 
OF EUROPE 


The second volume in a two-book series in which the author treats history as “the 
common adventure of mankind.” Presents in clear, forceful, and entertaining 
style, the history of our civilization and of those recent centuries during which our 
civilization has taken on familiar form. Covers the period from the beginning of 
the 17th Century to the present time; also contains a brief introductory account of 
the period from 500 B. C. to 1600 A. D. 


CHOOSE 
Silver, Burdett and Company 
New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 











A NEW SET OF LANTERN SLIDES 


FOR 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


IN THE 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Offered in Units of 20 Slides Each 


This new set is the work of Dr. H. A. Webb, Professor of Science at Peabody 
Teachers College, and Editor of the Magazine “Current Science.” 


THIS LATEST MEMBER OF THE 


KEYSTONE FAMILY OF VISUAL AIDS 


is the result of months of research and comparison of courses of study, 
both published and unpublished, from hundreds of cities throughout 


the United States. 
LIST OF UNITS 


1. The Air 6. Living Things—Animals 11. Clothing 

2. Astronomy 7. Living Things—Plants 12. The Earth’s Crust 
3. Electricity 8. Sound 13. Food 

4. Health 9. Weather and Climate 14. Machinery 

5. Light 10. Heat and Fire 15. Water 


Send for Complete Description of Set. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
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The Music Column 


Conducted by Harotp S. Dyer 
1 ' 


A SouTHERN CAMP FOR SOUTHERN MUSICIANS 





WarLickK ProposAL WortTHY OF FULL CONSIDERATION 


VERYONE who has had anything to do with high school music 
Fk. heard of Interlochen Camp in Michigan. Resulting as it 
did through the realization of the dream of Joseph E. Maddy, founder 
of the National High School Orchestra, now internationally known, 
Interlochen is now regarded as the goal of all aspiring high school 
instrumentalists. Fortunate indeed is the boy or girl who is selected 
to be one of the 350 who enjoy this combined vacation and training 
during the summer. 

Distance is always a factor in creating a situation. Geographic- 
ally Michigan is relatively remote from a large portion of the United 
States. The advantages of this camp, therefore, are inversely pro- 
portion to the number of miles separating it from the student who 
desires to go. 

There are those who have for some time been regarding the work 
at Interlochen in terms of what a similar situation could do if more 
immediately located. One has only to visit the camp once to realize 
that there is an opportunity here for inspiration and excellent train- 
ing which is without parallel in the history of high school music in 
America. 

Every boy and girl who has been at Interlochen returns to his 
school fairly exploding with enthusiasm and sincere love for excel- 
lent performance. Principal W. F. Warlick, of Conover, N. C., 
recently paid a visit to Interlochen, and returned home sharing the 
enthusiasm of all who go there. Mr. Warlick noted that relatively 
few high school musicians from the South were at Interlochen. His 
mind immediately began to create visions of.a local opportunity. Mr. 
Warlick’s contacts have borne fruit, and it appears a situation is 
availabie for a project of this character in a very scenic location 
twelve miles east of Asheville. 

About twenty years ago, at Biue Ridge, a Y. M. C. A. camp was 
established. During these twenty years a splendid physical equip- 
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Workbooks 


for for 

Schapiro and Morris William M. Proctor 

CIvILizaTION IN Europe VocaTIONS 
Diagrams for comparative study, map Includes three searching experiments in 
questions and maps, new-type study self-analysis, the careful study of six- 
tests, nine unit review tests make this teen groups of vocations and the in- 
one of the finest examples of workbook tensive investigation of one picked out 
technique to be had. by the individual pupil and teacher. 

68 cents list 76 cents list 








LABORATORY TEXTBOOK IN Civics 
by Hepner 


The first book of its kind—a combined textbook and laboratory notebook. Text 
material adequate for theoretical study, laboratory suggestions practicable for class 
and individual work in civics. A marvelous textbook economy. 


76 cents list 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Henry R. McLeod, 137 Biltmore Ave., Asheville, N. C. 


























STEELE’S DUCK SHADES AND 
STEELE’S STEEL ROLLERS 


Tho winds may blow as never so, 

Tho storms and brats may yank it, 
However fierce we’re still in luck, 

Tis made of steel and cotton duck, 
Just let them rave—it’s steel and duck. 











Style A 
Style G Single Cord 
Double Cord Ask for catalogue and prices 
One of the 





15 Varieties, Oldest Makers of Adjustable Duck Shades in America. 




















GRAY & CREECH, INC. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


North Carolina Distributors of 


HEYWOOD.-WAKEFIELD COMPANY’S 
School Furniture and Desks 
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ment has grown up in this ideal location. The writer is in receipt 
of the “Blue Ridge Voice,” a pictorial portrayal of the situation. 
It is so enticing that it rivals in grandeur of natural beauty, as well 
as in facilities for comfort, any situation which has come to his atten- 
tion. Mr. Warlick reports that it is his ambition to create a Founda- 
tion which will establish a summer band and orchestra camp at a 
very reasonable cost for the training of high school musicians ona 
basis similar to that at Interlochen. 

The great advantage offered by Blue Ridge is that the Foundation 
would not be faced with the necessity of creating the physical situ- 
ation for the camp. The writer remembers when Interlochen Camp 
was only a set of blue prints and sketches. The task of building 
dormitories, dining halls, rehearsal halls, boat houses, libraries, and 
many other buildings was one which did not discourage Joseph E. 
Maddy and his Interlochen committee. Today the camp stands fully 
equipped in a physical way. The most outstanding advantage of 
Biue Ridge is that the physical plant is there, and ready for use. The 
Y. M. C, A. camp will go on as usual. It is a going concern, and has 
been for twenty years. 

More than 1,600 acres of virgin forest surround the Blue Ridge 
site. The plant consists of 56 buildings, athletic fields, tennis courts, 
a beautiful lake, a two floor gymnasium, a library, and a daily pro- 
gram of lectures and meetings which are cultural and worthwhile to 
all. Black Mountain is on State Highway 10, a dozen miles east of 
Asheville. Bus facilities are available to the camp headquarters, 
which is two miles from Black Mountain station, with a hard sur- 
faced highway all the way. It is in all respects made for the type 
of service which Mr. Warlick has visioned for it. 

Everyone knows that the economic structure of society is under- 
going just now a period of readjustment. Plans for this camp have 
been in Mr. Warlick’s mind for a year. The idea is evidently con- 
tagious, for everyone who has been approached on the subject be- 
comes more enthusiastic as the possibilities are considered. The re- 
sources of the Music Column of the Hich ScHoot JourNaAt are at 
the disposal of this very desirable undertaking. It is to be expected 
that before long the personnel of the newly formed Foundation will 
be announced. It would appear that adequate leadership for this 
work is available in the South. High school teachers of music should 
give thought to this project. Mr. Warlick would be pleased to zet 
the reactions of all who do high school music work. He should be 
addressed at Conover, N. C, 
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The University of North Carolina 
Opened its 


Modern Music Hall 
November 14 and 15, 1930 


Equipped with 


Modern Auditorium Chairs 


Manufactured by the 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 
Hickory, N. C. 
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CHANGES PENDING 


‘Tus columnist attended during the holidays the convention of the 
Music Teachers National Association and the National Association 
of Schools of Music, which met concurrently at St. Louis. Although 
space forbids a detailed account of what occurred at the meeting of 
the National Association of Schools of Music, it is pertinent to say 
that the entire consideration had to do with balancing the curriculum 
for the training of teachers of music. Among the points which 
were the definite outgrowth of this meeting, a number are listed 
below : 

(1) The teaching of music has rapidly passed from the hands of 
conservatories and private schools of music into the hands of uni- 
versities and colleges. 

(2) A training which consists only in preparation for perform- 
ance in the field of singing or playing is no longer regarded as ade- 
quate for the teaching of school music. 

(3) A graduate musician, although a specialist in his field, must 
reflect a liberal education. Teachers of music are thus enabled to 
gain a standing to compare with those in other collegiate fields. 

(4) The Bachelor of Music degree no longer is accepted as the 
equivalent of the recognized 120 hours of college grade work which in 
all accredited institutions must be completed to gain the baccalaureate 
degree. In interpretation, this means that state departments of 
certification no longer accept without scrutiny the Bachelor of Music 
degree as a basis for teaching. 

(5) To all those teachers of music who are ambitious to gain an 
education which is well balanced and which leads to a degree which 
is everywhere recognized, this synopsis is given: General Education, 
12 hours; Academic Education, 18 hours; Music Education, 14 
hours; Music Theory, 36 hours; Applied Music, 30 hours ; Electives, 
10 hours. Courses of study should be pursued during summer ses- 
sions which will apply under this plan. The standard of teaching 
music is rising everywhere. No Board of Education can well afford 
to entrust the destinies of the musical life of its institutions in the 
hands of individuals who are not actually competent, both by train- 
ing and by native talent. 
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Giving Carolina’s Children 
a Finer, Better Future 


Carolina may well be proud of an 
ancestry so determined upon education 
as to fashion desks by hand at which 
to sit. Such desks were the best avail- 
able at the time. Their counterpart in 
type are available today . . . in steel, 
beautiful and unbreakable. BUT... . 
seating and posture experts have 
worked out newer and better types. ... 





Now Your Pupils can Sit as 
Science Dictates! 


Health improves . . . mind is freed... 





nerves at ease . . . gone is body and eye- 
strain. THe UNiversAL Desk. . . Mov- 
ABLE SEATING . . . made to fit teaching 


methods in its flexibility, and to fit the 
student in posture and comfort require- 
ments, assures greater efficiency and 
better health in the schoolroom. 





Teaching Made Easier 

because pupils are no longer restless and listless. 
Better type furniture increases interest in work. 
New types of fixed desks, possessing the same 
built-in comforts of correct posture as movable 
types are available, together with tablet arm 
chairs, tables, chair desks .. . AND 





All in STEEL! 


American Seating Company 
desks and chairs, as well as all 
school necessities and supplies, 
carried in stock by a Carolina 
Company favorably known to 
you for many years. Catalog upon request. 


CAROLINA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
1001 WEST MOORHEAD STREET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Conducted by C. E. Preston 





rT : 
| The Science Column 
i... 





A SuGGEsTIon For SciENCE REORGANIZATION 

NCIENCE, perhaps more than any other large division of the sec- 
er school curriculum, suffers from its lack of progression, 
both in dependency of content and in difficulty. For example, much 
of the real comprehension of biological processes depends upon an 
understanding of physics and chemistry, yet biology is usually given 
before these other sciences have been introduced. Again, it has been 
customary in chemistry to make the latter half of the year’s work 
relatively simple and chiefly descriptive of the*various metals one 
after the other, but to introduce very early topics of far greater diffi- 
culty, such as combining weights, gas volumes and valence. Further- 
more, science classes in all years have constantly been made up with- 
out regard to the amount of previous scientific study taken by their 
members, so that a teacher will have in one class those who have had 
no science at all and those who have taken any and all other com- 
binations of science courses offered. So long as these very chaotic 
conditions exist unchanged, science study is bound to yield far less 
in scholarship and mental development than it is actually capable of 
producing. Many teachers would welcome any change, no matter 
how radical, that would tend to give to this subject the same degree 
of orderly progression that has long been enjoyed in the teaching of 
the languages, and that is being gradually developed in the depart- 
ments of mathematics and the social sciences. 

Examination of the progress being made in the last two fields 
mentioned leads to the discovery that the fundamental steps in their 
whole readjustment have been first, the breaking down of all tradi- 
tionary boundary lines within them, as, for example, between algebra 
and geometry, or history and government, and secondly, the reor- 
ganization of material in a way which opens up the field as a whole 
in all its relationships internally, giving a unified point of view, and 
revealing to the student more and more of its deeper significance in 
proportion as his powers of appreciation and understanding develop. 
In other words, the chief basis of teaching is changed from that of 

(Continued on page 109) 
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THE LATiN COLUMN 
(Continued from page 96) 

Learning a New Language. By C. C. Crawford and Edna M. Leitzell. C. C. 
Crawford, Los Angeles. $1930. $2.00. A book for beginners in foreign 
language, written for the student instead of the teacher. 

Singing Seamen. By Helen C. Crew. Century Company, New York. 1930. 
$1.75. 

Kalendarium Anno 1931. The Saint Albans Press, Washington. $.25. 

Vergil: Aeneid. By J. W. Mackail. Oxford University Press, New York. 
1930. $7.50. The bimillennial Mackail edition. 

Latin Basic Drill Units. By F. H. Potter and F. B. Knight. Rand, McNally 
& Company, New York. 1930. Parts One and Two. Each, $.60. 

Powers Diagnostic Latin Test (Forms I and II). By F. T. Powers. Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill. 1930. 

Vergil’s Primitive Italy. By Catherine Saunders. Oxford University Press, 
New York. 1930. $3.00. 

Caesar—the Man. By Mirko Jelusich, translated by Bernard Miall. Richard 
Smith, New York. 1930. $3.00. Written from personal point of view. 
Everyday Life in Rome in the Time of Caesar. and Cicero. By H. A. Treble 

and K. M. King. Oxford University Press, New York. 1930. 

Vergii Papers. University of Pittsburg, Department of Latin, Pittsburg. 
1950. $.75. ‘ 

Studies and Tests on Vergil’s Aeneid. Prepared by Florence Waterman. Har- 

vard University Press, Cambridge. $1.00. 
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THE SCIENCE COLUMN 


(Continued from page 107) 
covering various divisions successively to that of adjusting study to 
mental growth; or as a determining factor psychology is being substi- 
tuted for subject matter. At the same time care is being taken that 
no less, but rather more, insight into content is gained, such increase 
being made possible because of better adjustment. 

It would seem at least experimentally worth while after due in- 
vestigation to make a similar more or less complete reorganization of 
the field of secondary school science, doing away with the barriers 
between physics, chemistry, biology and geography, that are entirely 
appropriate in the realm of college work where they originated, and 
substituting therefor a four-year progressive course in science in 
general, based on a series of problem topics graded according to the 
difficulty of the mental activities involved. Like those of the general 
science course now widely adopted and fairly well standardized, such 
problems would at first be chiefly concrete and distinctly environ- 
mental, but with a tendency, as the student advanced, to become more 
scientifically organized as to subject matter and somewhat more ab- 
stract. Such problems could be taken from the same content mate- 
rial covered by present courses collectively, and there would seem to 
be little doubt that, although the sum total of content in the two 
cases would vary slightly in its details, yet the actually attained under- 
standing of science, and in particular of the scientific method, would 
be at least as great as now. Under this arrangement students would 
always be expected to begin with the introductory year of work, 
unless specially qualified for advanced standing, just as they are to- 
day in the languages. So long as the mental requirements were 
kept parallel, some amount of content variation to meet the needs 
of different groups could reasonably be allowed in each year of work. 

Basically this is merely a shift from the ground-covering point of 
view to that of pupil-development and pupil-adjustment. Already 
several steps in the proper direction have been taken. Chief among 
them are the establishment of the general science course, which, by 
modification since its inception, has weathered the storm of criticism, 
much of which at the beginning was well deserved, and the com- 
bination of botany, zoology and human physiology into a single 
course in general biology. This latter also went through its period 
of travail, out of which it is at present emerging strengthened and 
refined. There seems to be no reason to doubt that further advances 
toward unifying the science field are in order, always with the same 
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MULTISTAMP 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


The Portable School Duplicator 


Yb pe allows the teacher to sup- 
piy immediately personal copies of 
quizzes, tests and examinations without mov- 
ing from her desk. 
Simply write, trace, draw or typewrite on the 
stencil. Snap it on to Multistamp and roll 
off the copies, on any grade paper, 40 to 60 
a minute. 
Multistamp allows personal supervision of 
more pupils. It gives pupils chance for self- 
expression. 
Economical to buy. Simple to operate. Inks 
from the inside. GUARANTEED. Used by 
public schools, universities and colleges 
throughout the country. 
No. 6. The Complete School Printing Plant. 
Includes Nos. 1, 3 and 5 Multistamp. With complete supplies, 
all packed in handsome steel carrying case. Price, $50.00. 
No. 5. Letter Size. With full complement of supplies. 
Price, $25.00. 
No. 3. One-half Letter Size. With plet pl t of 
supplies. Price, $15.00. 
No. 1. A Complete Rubber Stamp Factory. With full sup- 
plies. Price, $7.50. 
No. 7. (Prints 74% x10% inches.) Multistamp Outfit espe 
cially recommended for class room work with 1 qr. Stencils, 
1 Ib. Ink, Ink Brush, Corrective Fluid, Type Kleener, Stylus 
Pen and Etc., with complete instructions. $35.00. 
(Prices f. o. b. Factory) 
Write for Catalog and Samples of Work 


THE MULTISTAMP CAROLINA CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 




















THE SEEMAN PRINTERY 
INCORPORATED 


DurHAM, NortH CAROLINA 





A Complete Printing Service catering to the requirements of dis- 
criminating individuals, firm in the belief that North Carolina busi- 
ness institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing - Binding - Lithographing - Engraving 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual Interest 
in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 
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objective ; it seems equally probable that each advance will, like those 
past, result in a period of some confusion and much adverse criticism 
on the part of conservatives, but that out of it will come progress 
that is well worth while. 

Such an arrangement of science work, also, is but the contin- 
uation, upon an ascending scale, of the manner of work begun in the 
elementary grades. If the understanding of the writer is not at 
fault, a closer approach to this arrangement is made in the secondary 
schools of some foreign countries, although possibly not over so wide 
a field as is here contemplated. Certainly it is the method followed 
regularly by the industrial investigator in science, who does not hesi- 
tate to break down or jump over fences whenever they stand in his 
way. 

Little record seems to be on file of experimentation with courses 
arranged along the lines described. It would seem necessary first of 
all to make an extended investigation of all the mental activities con- 
nected with science study, grading them according to relative diffi- 
culty, and then to follow this order in the selection and adjustment 
of problem material 





a very considerable task, but not an insuper- 
able one. Fortunately, very much of the content can be adapted to 
study at nearly any level of difficulty, giving great leeway in its 
placement, and allowing the factor of gradation to mental ability to 
hold full sway. Doubtless the accomplishment of such a complete 
reorganization as is described would take many years; the chief ques- 
tions at present are: Is this the way out? and, What deliberate effort, 
if any, is being made today to overcome this serious defect in the 
treatment of secondary school science? 


THE TEACHING OF “WEATHER” 


A request has been made that some discussion of teaching “weather” 
be given in this column. 

The content objectives to be gained from weather study may be 
stated about as follows: (1) to show pupils how at fairly little trou- 
ble to themselves they can become reasonably competent observers 
on a basis far more scientific than that used by many local weather 
prophets; (2) to give them an understanding of, and confidence in, 
the weather maps and other publications of the. U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau; (3) to give an.understanding of the importance of weather 
forecasting to human welfare and industry; (4) to enable them to 
distinguish intelligently between prophecies based on superstition 
and those with scientific foundation; (5) to show how our present 
service has been built up through wide coéperation over the whole 
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BROOMS pzsIcneD FOR SCHOOL USE 


Three reasons why you should buy Asheboro Broom 
Company brooms. 


(1) Years of experience go to make up Asheboro brooms 
in broom corn and workmanship. Nothing but first 
quality broom corn and the best labor to be found 
go into the make up of our brooms. 

(2) Our policy of a direct price to all schools eliminates 
the middle man’s profit, and insures you the cheap- 
est price available for the best class of brooms. 

(3) Located in the center of North Carolina on two rail- 
roads which means that one day service can be had 
from this plant. No need of stocking and tying up 
your money for a year’s supply on our product. 

Follow the ‘‘Buy at Home Program’’ 
A North Carolina Product 


Write for catalogue and prices 


ASHEBORO BROOM COMPANY, INC. | 
ASHEBORO, N. C. 




















“CRAFTSTYLE” 


Joseph Ruzicka 


Library Bookbinding 
School Book Rebinding 
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Baltimore, Md. Greensboro, N. C. 
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country and beyond upon the sea, and depends for its efficiency upon 
inventions made possible by other sciences, notably by telegraph and 
radio. 

To stimulate interest there may well be constructed by each pupil 
and on the blackboard, through several weeks in advance of class 
discussion, a table of daily observations, with columns for temper- 
ature, pressure (taken by school barometer), wind direction, precip- 
itation, possibly cloudiness and “feel” of the air (humidity), and 
special items. Temperature and pressure should be taken always at 
the same time of day and from the same instruments, properly placed ; 
the other records should be for the preceding 24 hours. Cooler parts 
of the year, being freer from purely local atmospheric disturbances, 
give clearer results. From this table can be determined the prevail- 
ing fair-weather wind, and the changes in pressure, temperature, and 
wind-direction as a wide-spread storm or cold wave approaches. 

A second introduction can be made through collecting so-called 
“wise-sayings” concerning the weather, later to determine which of 
them have any scientific value ; a third can be a discussion of the new 
significance of weather knowledge in view of the development of 
aviation. Still another question of speculative interest is whether it 
is possible now, or will be in the near future, to make accurate long- 
time weather forecasts, as the almanacs have for years presumed 
to do. 


In classroom study comes the analysis of weather into its three 
important factors—atmospheric pressure, temperature, and moisture. 
A question arises here as to which one serves as the best starting- 
point for study, that is, is most independent of the other two. The 
present writer has customarily followed the order given above, first 
teaching, with the help of simple experiments, the reality of the 
atmosphere. It is difficult for some people to picture themselves in 
the depths of an ocean of air, on whose bottom they move much as 
do snails on the bottom of a sea of water, and to think of flying as 
merely swimming in this ocean at a comparatively small distance from 
the bottom. 


A study of the development of the barometer may follow. A 
good way is to start with a tumbler of water inverted.over a basin 
so that the pressure of the water in the basin keeps the tumbler full. 
Then substitute for the tumbler a tall cylinder. How tall a jar would 
it be possible to use and still have the water stay up? (Pupils look 
up, comparing with the working depth of a lift pump.) How high, 


(Continued on page 119) 
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Is there a Better Word than ? 


DELIGHTED. 


Mrs. Jonas seems to think there is. We 
are not quite sure. So we reprint the 
letter received soon after we landscaped 
the grounds of the Marion High School, 
at Marion, North Carolina— 


To say that we are delighted is ex- 
pressing it too mildly. We had our 
P.T.A. meeting last week. After we 
adjourned all the members made a 
tour of the grounds and inspected the 
shrubs and evergreens, and were 
lavish in their praise, not only over 
the improvement in the appearance of 
the grounds, but also of the size and 
quality of the shrubs. We feel that 
you sent us a fine lot of shrubbery. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. J. T: Jonas. 


We believe that the grounds around most of 
the North Carolina school buildings can be vastly 
improved. Principals and teachers who invite 
the attention of Directors and P.T.A. to the 
needs and the opportunities will do a real ser- 
vice to the community and the pupils. 

Our landscape department is ready to work 
with you in the preparation of plans and the 
presentation to the proper officials. We make 
plans, supply plants, direct the planting—all at 
a reasonable price. Write us for details. 


Howard-Hickory Company 


Landscape Gardeners - Nurserymen 


Hickory, North Carolina 
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PROGRAM OF COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


HE PROGRAM committee of the North Carolina Council for 
"ie Social Studies announces “A Symposium on the Course of 
Study in the Social Studies” for the Raleigh meeting Friday, March 
27. There will be a morning and afternoon session. Each of the 
courses now taught in the North Carolina schools will be presented 
from the standpoint of present status, criticisms, suggested changes 
and future possibilities. This symposium is in harmony with the 
general theme of the annual program of the North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association, “What is an Adequate Program of Education 
for North Carolina.” It is also in line with one of the most pressing 
educational needs in this state—a general and thorough curriculum 
revision. 

Tue Paris Pact 

The National Student Forum on the Paris Pact is sponsoring a 
nation-wide study of the treaty outlawing war proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Hoover July 24, 1929. Last year 61 schools in North Carolina 
were enrolled. However, only 27 schools have enrolled this year—a 
record which should be improved at once. Material for this study 
may be obtained from Arthur C. Watkins, Director, 532 Seventeenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. Mr. Watkins urges more 
schools to participate in the following appeal : 

“It is the duty of citizens in all contracting countries to support 
the Paris Pact and help make it effective. It is peculiarly the duty 
of citizens of the United States to support it because this country was 
one of its initiators. For intelligent active support we need a clear 
understanding of it and of our responsibility toward it. This is a 
great educational task for the press, the theater, the church, the 
school. 

“The Pact is already being studied in the schools of several c)un- 
tries—notably France, England, and Australia. Last year it was 
studied in over 1,500 high schools of the United States, and more 
than 122,000 high-school students were enrolled with the National 
Student Forum. Many more students studied the Pact in both schools 
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Randolph Chair Standards 


COMFORT - DURABILITY - ECONOMY ~- SERVICE 


yen well-built Ran- 
dolph chairs . .. de- 
signed for comfort, and 
built for long, serviceable 
life in school room or in 
office . . . will withstand 
that extra amount of abuse 
to which the school chair 
is sometimes subject when 
being moved from room to 
room, or to give the assem- 
bly room a greater seating 
capacity. 





It’s economical to have 
a full supply of Randolph 
chairs .. . have a few ex- 
tras in each school room— 
those visitors will appreci- 
ate the courtesy of being 
seated quickly, and it will 
be reflected in their good 
will. 





Well-seasoned North Carolina hardwoods are 
used in manufacturing Randolph chairs. Buy 
home manufactured products. 


For prices, terms, and full information, write 


RanpDotpH Cuatr Co. AsHEsBoro, N. C. 
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and colleges. _ In social-science classes,-in classes in English and pub- 
lic speaking, in ‘international relations’ clubs, and elsewhere it was 
taught by thovsands of teachers. 

“*Since the Peace Pact was proclaimed by President Hoover,’ 
says Dr. William John Cooper, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, ‘it has been a part of the law of the land. Our schools are 
therefore under obligation to teach it. The Representative Assem- 
bly of the National Education Association, held at Columbus, Ohio, 
July 3, 1930, passed a resolution recommending ‘that the Pact of 
Paris be taught in the schools.’ The National Student Forum ear- 
nestly suggests to superintendents and high-school principals that at 
the beginning of the school year they find an adequate place in the 
high-school classwork for the teaching of the content, relationships, 
and implications of the Pact. The most appropriate place is, of course, 
in the programs of history and other social-science classes. Teachers 
of English, public speaking, and debate, however, will find that the 
Pact offers material of exceptional interest to wide-awake students. 
‘International Relations’ clubs also will naturally give it an important 
place in their programs. 

“Obviously the Paris Pact should be taught in schools just as other 
facts of history and law are taught. The study of history ‘in the 
making’ is quite as important and often far more interesting to young 
students than that which is already ‘made.’ The Pact is no more to be 
regarded as a controversial question or as extraneous to the cur- 
riculum than is the Declaration of Independence or the Constitution.” 


Hicu ScuHoot STuDENT’s AMERICAN RECIPE 


Miss Annie Hall Sharp in the senior class of Reidsville High School 
sent in the following contribution : 


AN AMERICAN (RECIPE) 


Ingredients 


_ 


adventurous person. 


_ 


motive for leaving mother country. (Religious and economic brand pre- 
ferred.) 


sail boat. 

rough sea. 

trackless wilderness. 

first winter, hard winds, and falling weather. 
family or two loved ones. 

rude tools; viz., ax, hoe, knife, and gun. 
neighboring Indian tribe. 

melting pot. 


ea ae a 


(Continued on page 120) 
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A HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA By M. C. S. Nosre 


The leadership of the inspired few, the inertia of the many, the perennial 
clash of personal interest and public welfare, the inevitable but painfully 
slow progress of education in its fight against ignorance and greed—all 
are here made plain in this story of public education in North Carolina 
from earliest colonial days to 1900, told by one who himself has per- 
formed yeoman service in the cause of education. The author is inspired 
with an unshakable belief in the genuine will of North Carolina to edu- 
cate her people, rich and poor, white and black, in spite of war, recon- 
struction, and occasional régimes of short-sighted and politics-inspired 
economy. Much that he says presents striking analogies to the present 
educational problems of the state. He draws heavily upon manuscript 


sources and brings to light material of much human interest. $3.00. 


NORTH CAROLINA: ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL By S. H. Hosps, Jr. 


The only book of its kind in the United States. Excellent source mate- 
rial for the grammar grade teacher of North Carolina history and 
geography, as well as for high school use. Dr. Thomas Alexander of 
Teachers College says of this book that “it discusses problems which are 
vital to every citizen in North Carolina. We are using much of this 
material in our experimental groups in the Raleigh high schools and find 
it extremely valuable. I don’t think that the people in the state realize 
the wonderful work the University has been doing in the research field 
teaching the economic and cultural problems of the people of the state. 
I think every high school in North Carolina ought to have a copy of 
this book.” We are glad to be able to say this book ts already in use 


in a large majority of the schools in North Carolina. Price $3.50. 


If you do not want to buy until you see these books, 
write to us and we will send you copies for ten days 
free examination. Then you can send us a check or 


return the books. 


The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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THE SCIENCE COLUMN 


(Continued from page 113) 
if mercury is used? Why is mercury substituted in the barometer ? 
Does it make any difference whether barometer is kept indoors or 
out? At sea-level or on a hill? What use does this suggest for a 
barometer? In collecting weather data over a large country, in order 
to construct from them a weather map, what correcting of readings 
is necessary ? 

Next may be taken up heat in its relation to atmospheric pressure, 
and winds can be shown experimentally to be nothing but great 
convection currents. The expansion of air by heat can be very 
effectively shown by use of a small flask held in the hands, whose 
heat causes air to bubble through water, escaping from a projecting 
tube arranged after the manner of Galileo’s air-thermometer. Fol- 
iow the study of the effect of heat on air-expansion, and consequent 
rising and pressure-change, with a study of evaporation and con- 
densation, including the idea of the varying capacity of hot and cold 
air to hold water vapor. Out of this naturally grows a study of 
cloud formation. 

The pupil is then ready to combine these factors, with a study of 
“highs” and “lows” and their characteristics, of the usual storm 
tracks and of weather maps and forecasting generally. Here will be 
brought in the check-up of local observations made, an examination 
of the accuracy of current daily newspaper forecasts, and an evalu- 
ation of “weather proverbs.” This topic may well be closed with 
some survey of the numerous benefits of weather forecasting. 

(The editor of this column is very glad to receive suggestions as to how he 
can make it more helpful to teachers. Because of vagueness a doubt is often 
left as to what is most desired by a questioner who wishes a topic discussed, 
a general method of approach, a means of motivation, suitable experiments, or 


something still different. The more specific the suggestion, the more to the 
point can be the answer.) 





THE FRENCH COLUMN 


(Continued from page 99) 
the naturalness and freshness of one of the most charming of the literary mas- 
terpieces of the medieval period. 

A well-prepared and concise preface contains the necessary information 
about the writer of the Lais: each chapter is followed by a questionnaire to 
facilitate oral drill and a grammatical exercise for practice on the new gram- 
matical points which have been introduced in that chapter. A feature of the 
text is that both vocabulary and grammar, very simple in the first chapters, be- 
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come progressively more difficult in the succeeding chapters. A complete vocab- 
ulary accompanies the text, although it is the authors’ hope that the progressive 
nature of the material will make necessary a minimum of reference to the 
vocabulary. 

The publishers have taken excellent care of the make-up of the text, whose 
attractiveness is enhanced by the numerous illustrations which are in imitation 
of wood-cuts. 

The Sept Contes de la Vieille France should prove a delightful adventure 
for any teacher of first-year high school French—especially if need has been 
felt for a reader where the style and psychology are simple without being 
“babyish.”—J. C. Lyons. 


THE HISTORY COLUMN 


(Continued from page 117) 


Directions 

Sift motive through head of adventurous person until person becomes too 
stirred up to remain in old world. 

Place adventurous person on sail boat. Let drift on rough sea. 

Add quickly, wilderness, rude tools, and family. Stir until log cabin, cleared 
ground, and scant crops begin to form. 

Add first winter, taking care not to allow mixture to freeze. Beat well 
with hard winds and falling weather. 

Place mixture in melting pot and gradually increase heat made by fire from 
Indian arrows and guns until spring thaws the earth. 

Decrease heat of fire by defeating Indians. Serve while hot in form of 
120,000,000 American Citizens. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Tue World News published by the American Education Press, 
Columbus, Ohio, is well adapted to the needs of current events classes 
in the senior high school. The news items are well balanced, care- 
fully selected, and presented without bias. Several special weekly 
features which can be followed regularly are especially valuable. 
Mayer, F. E., /mportant Events of the Past Eight Years in European and 

American History. Self-test Publishing Company, 109 City Hall Station, 

New York. Price 35c. 

This little booklet gives a brief summary of the important event in the 
recent history of Europe and America to September 1930. It will be useful 


in supplementing the textbooks in these fields and in providing a background 
for current events classes. 

















